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to render the soil fertile for Bonapartist intrigue.
Furthermore, the writings of the repatriated
exiles of St. Helena had portrayed to a senti-
mental public the picture of an Emperor who had
in reality been the champion of liberal ideas, and
who, whilst stamping out the excesses of the
Revolution, had still saved the people, for a time,
from a return to the yoke of the old privileged
aristocracy. Thiers himself, ardent monarchist
and bitter opponent of the Bonapartes though he
was, had unwittingly assisted these propagandists
by his historical work upon the Consulate and the
Empire. All these circumstances combined to
create the Napoleonic Legend and to exude an
atmosphere peculiarly favourable for an attempt
to re-establish the Empire. Thus the advice of
Hortense and Persigny did not appear so rash.
Louis Napoleon himself, moreover, was no longer
the wild harum-scarum youth Lord Malmesbury
had seen in Rome in 1829. According to Chateau-
briand, he had developed into " a studious young
man, well informed, honourable, and naturally

serious."

The plan upon which the conspirators decided
was that the prince should present himself to the
troops at a frontier fortress, gain their adherence,
and, with them, march on Paris. It was confi-
dently anticipated that this march would resemble
the triumphal progress of his uncle's return from